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HOMEMAKERS 1  CHAT  THURSDAY,  JUNE  13,  1940. 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT:     "QUESTIONS  ON  CUSTARDS  AND  BEANS . "     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Horae 
Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOOoo — 

There's  quite  a  batch  of  questions  on  foods  and  cookery  in  the  mailbag  today. 
And  those  I've  picked  to  answer,  range  from  custard  pie  to  "baked  beans. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  woman  who  writes:     "I  have  trouble  with  custard  pies . 
Thoy  are  always  watery,  although  I  use  a  standard  recipe  which  I  enclose.     I  also 
have  trouble  with  watery  baked  custards." 

And  here's  the  answer  given  by  cooking  experts  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Homo  Economics.     They  explain  that  custards  often  become  watery  when  they  are  cooked 
too  long,  or  when  they're  cooked  at  too  high  a  temperature. 

Combining  the  ingredients  in  the  right  order  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the 
custard  from  becoming  watery.    The  usual  method  for  making  a  custard — whether  it 
is  to  be  baked  in  a  pie  shell  or  in  custard  cups — is  to  heat  the  milk,  sugar,  and 
salt  first.     Then  stir  the  hot  milk  into  the  lightly  beaten  eggs,  and  add  the 
vanilla.    And  the  custard  is  ready  to  be  baked. 

But  most  important  of  all,  in  baking,  use  a  moderate  oven — that's  a  tem- 
perature of  350  degrees  F.     Bake  the  custard  pie  for  about  25  minutes — or  until  it 
I  is  set  in  the  center.     If  the  custard  is  baked  in  individual  custard  cups — set  them 
on  a  rack  in  a  pan  of  water,  and  bake.     When  the  point  of  a  thin  knife  is  inserted 
in  the  custard  and  comes  out  clean — the  custard  is  done.    Be  sure  to  remove  the 
cups  from  the  hot  water  at  once,  to  keep  the  custard  from  becoming  overcooked. 

Speaking  of  custards  or  cream  fillings  reminds  us  that  they  should  be  eaten 
on  the  day  they  are  made,  especially  in  hot  weather.    If  they  must  be  kept  a  few 


hours,  store  them  in  the  refrigerator.  Careless  handling  of  custard  desserts  and 
other  milk  and  egg  foods  in  warm  weather  is  frequently  a  cause  of  food  poisoning. 

So  much  for  the  questions  on  custard.    Now  here  are  two  questions  on  cook- 
ing dried  "beans.    A  Minnesota  housewife  writes:     "In  "boiling  dried  "beans  I  add  a 
little  soda  in  the  water  when  I  first  put  them  on  the  stove.     I  let  the  "beans  "boil 
a  minute  and  then  I  pour  the  water  off.    Will  the  soda  harm  the  vitamins  or 
minerals?    If  so,  how  should  I  do  it?" 

And  here's  the  answer  to  the  question  ...  Dried  navy  beans  are  an  exception 
to  the  frequent  warning  against  using  soda  in  cooking  vegetables.    Laboratory  tests 
have  shown  that  when  you  cook  dried  beans,  you  can  add  a  pinch  of  soda  without 
causing  any  noticeable  loss  of  vitamin  3-j_.     (A  "pinch"  isn't  more  than  a  quarter 
teaspoonful  to  a  pound  of  beans.)    The  use  of  soda  shortens  the  cooking  time  about 
one-third,  and  makes  the  beans  tender. 

Also,  it  is  not  necessary  to  throw  the  first  cooking  water  away.    To  get 
the  tenderizing  effect  of  the  soda  use  the  same  water  throughout  the  cooking  period. 
Dried  beans  are  unusually  rich  in  vitamin  B-j_,  but  not  in  vitamin  C.     If  you  add 
soda  to  fresh  vegetables,  you  destroy  some  of  their  vitamin  C  and  vitamin  B^  values. 

The  second  question  on  dried  beans  is:     "How  long  do  ycu  cook  dried  beans?" 

That's  a  question  that  can't  be  answered  offhand.     In  the  first  place,  there 
are  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  dried  beans;  and  secondly,  the  length  of  time 
to  cook  beans  of  oven  one  variety  depends  on  several  things.     It  depends  on  the 
temperature  of  the  cooking;  the  hardness  of  the  water;  whether  or  not  the  beans 
have  been  soaked,  and  if  so,  how  long  they  have  been  soaked. 

The  first  step  in  cooking  any  kind  of  dried  beans  is  to  soak  them  overnight. 
You  can  then  cook  them  in  the  same  water,  or  drain  it  off  and  use  fresh  water,  de- 
pending on  how  strong  you  like  your  bean  flavor.     Simmer  the  beans  long  and  slowly — 
adding  water  from  time  to  time — so  they  will  be  tender,  but  not  soft  and  mushy. 
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The  Bureau  of  Heme  Economics  made  some  tests  and  found  great  variation  in 
the  length  of  time  for  cooking  different  varieties  of  navy  "beans.    They  presoaked 
the  beans  until  they  were  nearly  double  their  dry  weight,  and  then  simmered  them 
slowly  until  tender.     Some  varieties  were  done  in  32  minutes;  some  took  85  minutes. 
The  average  was  60  minutes — one  hour.    This  is  just  one  example.     The  same  varia- 
tion is  found  in  other  kinds  of  beans. 

In  addition  to  navy  and  pea  beans — there  are  many  other  kinds  of  dried  "beans 
on  the  market.  There  are  the  G-reat  Northern,  limas,  pinto  beans,  red  kidney  "beans, 
and  soy  "beans,  to  name  just  a  few. 

And  speaking  of  soybeans,  maybe  you  know  there  are  special  varieties  being 
developed  for  planting  in  home  gardens.     Some  of  these  tabic  soybeans  cook  almost 
as  quickly  as  fresh  limas.     They  have  more  oil  in  their  make-up  though,  and  the 
flavor  is  rich  and  nutty.     It  you're  interested  in  soybeans  to  eat,  write  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ask  for  the  leaflet,  "Soybeans  for  the  Table." 
It  is  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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